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THE MEANING OF TRIAL. 


BY ANDREW JUKES. 


Not Before Published. 
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SIXTH MONTH 7, 1879. No. 43. 
‘aeciiiaia testify. In my old Bible, years 
| ago, when I was first passing through 
something of all this cross, I wrote under 
|some of these verses as to Christ’s cross: 
|“‘As He is, so are we in this world.” It 
| was comparatively new experience to me 
| then, and, like others, I was perplexed ; for 
there are few living cross-bearers to show 
| and tell us that this is the right way. Now, 
through grace, I understand that this, and 
this only, is the royal road; that ‘‘ always 
/bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus” is the right way; that only 
\s0 can we be conformed to Him who, sin- 
less as He was, could nevertheless only be 
“made perfect through sufferings.” And, 
indeed, if we will but think why “ perfect- 
ing,” “consecration” and “filling the 
bands” are all in Scripture expressed by 
the same word (see margin; Heb. vii. 28; 
Exodus xxviii. 41; xxix. 9, &.), and are 
indeed the same thing, we will see why we 
must suffer. But the faith of this perfect- 
ing and the experience of it are very differ- 
lent things. Just as the faith that one can 
come to Europe in ten days, and that, if you 
| take a ticket, all is done for you, is a very 
| different thing from the voyage itself and 
‘the actual experience of crossing the Atlan- 
\tic; so the joy of faith that in Christ we 
|are already perfect is not the same thing as 
|the experience of being made perfect even 
| es He was. But all is well, whether in 
| faith or in experience, if only in all we sub- 
| mit our will to God. 

As to the doubts that assail one, they are 
only some of the fiery darts which are shot 


The Christian soul in sore trial, especially | against.us, and very trying they are until 
when it is of an unusual kind, often finds| we have ourselves proved and experienced 
itself apparently “pressed out of measure|the very things which are in question. 
and above strength,” and cannot compre-| This we may do. But before this end is 
hend why God should have permitted such | reached, long and sifting trial constantly 
things to come upon it. But if we have| awakens doubts, if only for a season. So 
wished and prayed to be perfected, we may | Jobo the Baptist, after saying, ‘‘ Behold the 
understand it all, since for the perfect man| Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
there is but one way, as the book of Job| the world;” after saying, ‘I saw the Spirit 
and the 53d of Isaiah, and the Gospels | like a doye descending on Him,” when he is 
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shut up in prison, sends his disciples to| with swaddling clothes, and seeing scarcely 
ask, ‘Art thou Ile that should come, or|anytbing of the world, which even now is 
look we for another ?” | all around. Even when grown up to man- 
All true Josephs are sorely grieved and) hood in Christ, we may and must some day 
shot at; and all experience shows that with | come to our temptation and Gethsemane, to 
all except a very few, these arrows not only | that self-despair and utter sacrifice which is 
wound, but also poison the spiritual life.;the only way past the flaming sword into 
And while so wounded, what especially| the paradise of God. And in sach a trial 
tries us is the failure or apparent failure of} we may scarce know where we are. Yet 
sympathy in friends. But the fact is, that}down in the depths of our true being we 
others can see far better than we do how| still know that God is ours. 
really unimportant is the thing which | Therefore, what we call the mystery of 
wounds us, painful as for the moment it|our own strange experiences is al! quite 
may be to us. You know the remedy—to) plain and comforting to me. It is all just 
be dead to all, like the blessed Master to) part of that death and self-despair which is 
say, ‘‘I asadeaf man heard not, and as a|the very way of our salvation ; it is the one 
dumb man I opened not my mouth ;” yea,| thing which | often miss in those who speak 
like Him, nailed to the cross, only to give|to others of the things of God. They tell 
out blood and water for the life and cleans | only of the glories of the life, and seem to 
ing of -those who pierce us from the very | forget the realities of the death. But 
wounds which they have made. It was so| “through death to life ” is, and always will 
in Christ. It must be so in those to whom) be, God’s way. And in the experience of 
to live and die is Christ. death all must at times seem to be slipping 
But, to speak more directly as to doubts/ away. Did not all seem to be slipping away 
touching revealed religion which sometimes|from the disciples when they were first 
attack one in trial, I suppose a soul will) | brought to the cross, and said of the incar- 
always be open to some such doubts until it} nate Word, “We thought that this had 
bas itself seen and experienced the very | been he who should have redeemed Israel ?” 
things which revealed religion speaks of.| Did not all they had trusted seem to be 
But all may see these very things if only) gone? He whom they had trusted was the 
Christ is formed and grows up in us. We| living Word, and to the disciples that Word 
are not left to hearsays or traditions, which | in its human form scemed wholly to have 
may be corrupted, nor to a mere letter or| failed. Had it failed, or had they failed ? 
book, which cannot be understood. What); If you ask, “ what am I to do?” I answer, 
God bas given us is an eternal life. Christ | do nothing ; be quiet, be ruined. Let God 
and His saints had it of old. We have, or|doall. He lifts up the fallen; He brings 
may bave, the very selfsame life at this | back that which is gone astray. When we 
day. Till we do have it, and have it in its| are really helpless and hopeless, we are just 
fulness, there must be more or less uncer- | where He can meet us. A chaos is the 
tainty. But the Gospels do not tell me| very condition out of which the new creation 
only of what happened 1800 years ago.|comes. Perbaps you are not yet come to 
That would be but little help to me. They) this chaos, though you may think you are. 
tell me what I see and feel now; and [| Many, when the sixth seal is opened in them, 
really see no further into the Gospels, nor| when the first creation all seems passing 
into Scripture generally, than as I see the | away, think and say that the end is really 
selfsame things now done or doing by the|come. But it is not, though what is passed 
same One blessed worker, who is still with) through is a great shaking. Many of us 
us and amongst us, though few see Him,|have thought this the end; but after this 
and fewer understand Him. Noth-/|there are yet many trumpets or voices of 
ing but the formation of Christ in us, His| God, and even after this the last vials. But 
conception, birth, death, life and resurrec- | all things are ours; therefore, I say, fear 
tion —that is, the fulfilling in us of all that! not. 
we read in Scripture was fulfilled for us—)| _ If friends seem to misunderstand you, and 
can ever perfectly free us from doubts. say hard things of you, bear it in sweetness 
And even with this life in us we may at | and patience, for He sends it. See what 
times be puzzled, for the life may be in us| the Psalmist says: ‘ THov hast put away 
only asa babe. It may be, and with thou-| my acquaintance. THovu hast made me an 
sands is, as yet an unborn babe, still in the| abomination unto them. Tuxov hast laid 
womb of present nature, quickened with the| me in darkness in the deeps.” Let Him do 
life of God, but yet shut up, seeing nothing) what He will, only open not your mouth. 
of the world for which it is preparing. | Be as a sheep dumb before the shearer. 
With others this same life of Christ is like | Leave all ia the Fathber’s hands. All this 
His life while yet in the manger, bound | trial is from Him, and for your good. Be 





sure of tbis. 


dom. As to the loss of your old activity in 


Christian work, I believe there are times | 
when quiet is what the soul most needs. 
To speak for God is blessed; but not less' 


blessed is it to speak fo Him. For twenty 
who can do the first, there is not one who 
can dothe second. Many run to appear in 


the presence of men for God: few appear, | 


like Christ now, in the presence of God for 
men. Both bave their place, but sometimes 
in quiet the soul receives deeper supplies to 
give to others, when the time comes for 
being brought more openly before men. 

As to opposition of the chureh or of 
Christian brethren, it is all part of our 
promised blessing, and we must bear the 


. ° : | 
burden in silence, making no reply, nor 


uttering a word to accuse others or justify 
ourselves. God justifies those who do not 
justify themselves. 
remembering that to “do good” and “ suffer 
for it” and ‘take it patieutly ” is our call 
ing. (See 1 Pet. ii. 20.) God cannot fail 
such as wait for Him. 


bear the fire must go through the fire. This 
is the unchanging law, and it is the Lord’s 
purpose to bless us in all that comes to us, | 
that we can ask 
We must not be 


even to bless us above all 
or think. He is for us. 

cast down. 
surely ours, and ours for blessing. 


-_- 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE SOCIAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


It is undoubtedly a mistake to leave out, | 


in education, any portion of the mental en- 
dowments of human nature. Yet, for train- 
ing and acquirement of knowledge, much 
time, concentrated attention and systematic 
arrangement are required. 
to be obtained, and, at the same time, oppor- 


tunity be afforded for social intercourse and 
culture ? 


Theoretically, home is, on general ac-| 


counts, the best place for the young, under 
the direct care and influence of those who 
love them most, their parents. 
ence show, then, that day-schools, and at- 
tendance at colleges close to the parental 
residence, work the best for the ends of edu- 
cation? My belief is that, at present, the 
fact is quite otherwise. Many hours, often 
days, and sometimes weeks, are lost from 
study and instruction, by social occasions, 
and their consequences ; including amongst 
these the weariness from late hours, the 
effects of prolonged excitement, &e. How 
often these not only rob the pupil himself or 
herself of schlolastic sdvantages, but also 
unsettle fellow-students, and make almost 
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And ail is sent in perfect wis- | 


Oaly let us be quiet, | 


But all that can’ 


All things, bitter and sweet are’ 


How are these | 


Does experi- | 
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| 
impracticable a true symmetry and complete- 
ness in courses of instruction. 

On the ground of education alone, then, 
it appears plain that seclusion, remote from 
social distractions, even those of home, will 
give the best conditions of progress and suc- 
cess. Colleges almost made to be cloisters, 
where, as it was the case at Haverford forty 
years ago, nothing but the beauty of sur- 
rounding nature competed with teachers and 
books for the interest of the student, have 
always developed the greatest enthusiasm 
for learning in the past. 

But the cloister, and even the remotel 
secluded college or school, must fail to culti- 
vate the social part of our nature. Where, 
then, is the reconciliation to be sought for 
and obtained? How are we to promote 
fully that regularity and concentration 
which faithful, successful study requires, 
and, at the same time, the refinement and 
non-egotism, the generosity and affectionate- 
ness, which social life alone can give ? 

Theory answers, by associating the sexes 
in instruction; so that teachers and pupils 
both may have the advantages of society, 
through companionship in their work, and 
by such arrangements for socially enjoyed 
leisure, as can be planned without interfer- 
ence with their regular routine of teaching 
and study. Without the converse of the two 


|sexes there can be no society, in a full 
|sense; and, therefore, only by co-education 


can society and education be made healthily 
compatible during the developing period of 
‘youth. An ideal institution for training 
| young men and young women to the highest 
possible preparation for life, would, in the 
writer’s belief, be one largely endowed with 
means, but still more so with men and 
women capable of making an atmosphere of 
culture ; and located so far from the centres 
of promiscuous society as to make a society 
of ils own; undistracted by allurements 
from any other source. This may seem 
|utopian; but it has been correctly said, that 
the utopias of one generation may become 
realized enterprises in the next. 

Waiting for this as a rather far-off antici- 
pation at present, what may be most wished, 
if not hoped for, now, in the direction spoken 
of, is, that a right estimate might be placed 
/by parents as well as scholars, upon the 
claims of education and social opportunities, 
‘respectively. The latter are, in their nature, 

desultory ; this does not lessen their enjoy- 
|ment or advantage. It is otherwise with 
‘study and teaching. They must be regular, 
and with proper intervals, continuous. 
|Class-atndy, which is, of course, the rule, 
| is especially burt by interruptions and irregu- 
larities. Education is worth some sacrifices ; 
| great ones indeed, if such be necessary. Not 
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health, but all mere recreations and indul- 
gences ought to give way to it. Only 
superficial knowledge and half-trained men- 
tal capacities can come from a partial attend- 
ance upon instruction, in the kindergarten, 
academy, college or university. So long as 
we cannot have the ideal combination of in- 
tellectual and social culture in what many 
regard as the co-educational utopia, it should 
at least be asked that in the scale of valua- 
tion, if health be placed next after religion 
and good morals, education may come next, 
and pleasure last. Have not parents some 
responsibility in this matter ? H. H 


eo 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

The Meeting for Sufferings was held in 
course on the 2nd. The Friends formerly 
appointed to correspond with Isaac Sharp 
and Langley Kitching, brought in an ab 
stract of the proceedings of these latter in 
South Africa during the past year, to be 
presented to the Yearly Meeting. Full de- 
tails have already appeared, from time to 
time, in the Friend and British Friend. 
Our Friends arrived in South Africa in 
Eleventh month, 1877, and they hope to 
reach Madagascar in the Sixth month, 1879. 
They appear to have been incessantly trav- 
elling nearly the whole time, journeying 
with their bullock wagon over difficult 
roads and through a dry and thirsty land, 





with many hardships to endure by the| 
way. They were received with affectionate 
hospitality in the mission stations which 
they visited. Several missionaries alluded 
gratefully to the visit of James Backhouse 
and George W. Walker many years ago. 
In, painful contrast to the message of peace 
which our missionary Friends have borne 
through the country, there has broken out 
during the time of their visit the Zulu war, 
which we have so much cause to deplore— 
& war peculiarly uncalled-for and aggres- 
sive, as it seems, on the part of England. 
The advisability of any protest at the pres- 
ent, time, on the part of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, against the continuance of the 
war, received some attention and discus- 
Bion. But the general feeling was, that 
under present circumstances, little good 
would be likely to follow from our memori 
alizing the Government on the subject. It 
is but a short time since we sent in a strong 
protest against the Affgban war. Nor did 
the. meeting favor the suggestion that we 
should write to Sir Bartle Frere, the High 
Commissioner in South Africa; although 
from the previous close intercourse with 
him in philanthropic work which our re- 
ligious Society has enjoyed, (he bas more 
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than once presided at meetings held on our 
Yearly Meeting premises at Devonshire 
House,) his recent conduct in declaring 
war has been peculiarly painful to Friends. 
It is not unlikely that there may come a point 
in the present fearful posture of affairs, 
when an earnest and brief memorial from 
the Society of Friends may really contribute 
to influence the action of the Government 
in putting a stop to this slaughter. Insuch 
a case, Friends will, it is hoped, be ready to 
do their Christian duty. 

After various matters of a routine char- 
acter, in preparation for the Yearly Meeting, 
had been gone through, a Friend proposed 
the sending of a short address to the Czar of 
Russia, congratulating him on his recent 
escape from assassination, pointing out that 
these events are overruled by our Heavenly 
Father, and desiring that the Emperor 
might not be disheartened in his efforts for the 
good of his subjects. It was thought that, 
since the visit of B. C. Hobbs, and others in 
former years, there might be some slight 
thread of interest and regard between the 
Czar and our Society. At the same time 
we must avoid touching on political ground. 
We know little of Russian society, and can- 
not tell whether the newspaper reports of a 
“reign of terror” are exaggerated, or 
whether a revival of reactionary officialism, 
too strong even for the Emperor's control, 
may account for the present proceedings. 
The suggestion of addressing the Czar did 
not, however, receive support, and the matter 
dropped for the present. 

To recur once more to the subject of our 
Mission Work, on which I have, I fear, 
already become tedious. As regards what 
are known as our “ distinguishing views,” I 
cannot but feel that their connection with 
the fundamental doctrines of religion is not 
always rightly apprehended. The great 
bases of Gospel Truth—that all have sinned, 
that Christ died for the ungodly to bring us 
to God, and that in Him we have full re- 
demption—these are to be accepted by the 
heart, and lived out. So far, all is clear. 
But as to our distinguishing’ views, there is 
reason to fear that these are sometimes 
looked upon as matters of mental belief, 
superadded to faith in the Gospel, and con- 
sequently of but little importance. They 
may (it is thought) be true; very probably 
they are; but candidates for admission into 
the Society must learn these peculiar doc- 
trines by reading some of our books, or in 
some such way, and their reception as 
members will come much to depend on their 
mental capacity and diligence in acquiring a 
head-knowledge of our distinguishing testi- 
monies. 

Against this mode of regarding the princi- 
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ples of Friends, it seems needful to protest. 
If there be anything in them, if they are 
“ primitive Christianity revived,” they cover 
the wide area of Christian trath. It is not 
this and that isolated ‘‘ testimony ” that we 
plead for. It is the color,—the genius, the 
spirit, of the whole. It is the simple, pure, 
spiritual acceptance of the New Testament 
teaching, free from forms or traditions of 
men. 
ment teaching leads naturally to the views 
on War, Baptism, ete., which distinguish 
us from other Christians. 


deeply affects the foundation truths. Our 
perception of these truths is, or should be, 
clearer and more simple than that of other 
churches. We cannot tell of God’s dealings 
with man, of conviction, conversion and 
regeneration, without expounding the chief 
of the principles of Friends. The founda 
tion truths, and the lesser resulting beliefs 
are parts of a whole; which whole is spirit- 


ually,and not merely mentally, apprehended. 
As has been well said by J. B. Braithwaite, 
our testimonies can never flourish except 
in immediate connection with fundamental 
religious truth. 

Some of us who are not engaged in mis- 


sion work, feel a proper delicacy in criticis- | 


ing those who are so engaged. But it seems 
probable that many of these latter do not 
give a due place to Friends’ views of Chris- 
tian truth; und that it is in consequence of 
this that the reaction of the work on the 
Society is in many places so inconspicuous. 
This is not the case indeed in all localities. 
In Darlington, for example, the Society and 
the work seem to fit in well together. 
Friends there have seen fartber than that 
baneful motto, which took its rise, I believe, 
during the last century, “Friends do not 
proselytize.” Why, if they are loyal to 
their principles, and believe in them 


The First day-schools at Darlington, 
taining 1,300 scholars and 
have reacted with decided benefit on the 
meeting. Many of the people consider 
themselves as Friends, wish to be married 
at meeting, and to have their relatives 
buried according to the manner of Friends. 
New Meetings have been established at 
several places, (as, for instance, near Dar- 
lington, and near Birmingham,) as a direct 
result of the schools. In other towns, 
especially in the south of England, large 
and successful schools are maintained on a 
different basis. No attempt is made to 
draw the scholars to Friends, and hardly 
One attends our Meetings; as a fact, they 
belong indiscriminately to the various 
Protestant churches in the town. Sectarian 


‘This simple acceptance of New Testa-| 





But the same | 
simple acceptance of Gospel teaching also! 


in | 
earnest, they must and ought to proselytize. | 
con- 
120° teachers, | 


debatable doctrines are avowedly kept 
from view, and the aim is to present the 
Gospel, shorn of any spevial characteristics 
which would imply a leaning to any one 
section of the Christian churcb. 

Gathering up the threads of the imperfect 


|review of this subject, which has been given 


in this and previous letters, we see that the 
Society of Friends in England only half ree- 
ognizes its own offspring. Having grown 


|up apart, the Mission work has developed 


features which render the work of reunion, 
now so important, a difficult one. We may 
rejoice that this union is, nevertheless, 
yearly drawing closer. We may note on 


|the one hand that there must be some modi- 


fications in the church itself, bringing it into 
nearer sympathy with the workers, and 
giving the organization of the Society a 
more aggressive and zealous character. 


| What J. J. Dymond recently said of Friends 


in the eighteenth century, is still not wholly 
inapplicable: ‘They settled down to pre- 
serve their privileges and perfect their disci- 
pline, nursing their traditions, and dwelling 
mainly on the morality of religion.” Not 
less needful on the other band is an incréas- 
ing loyalty to the church among the mission 
workers. A pure Quakerism, that is, a pure 
Gospel, freed from what is merely tradi- 
tional, will command the respect and love 
of the young and earnest. The same spirit 
pervading their work, and carried out in the 
methods of their teaching, will cause’ the 
results of their labors to gather to one cen- 
tral rallying point. It cannot be doubted 
that some human organization is needfal, 
and although we must ever strive to make 
Christ, and not anything of our own, the 
centre and goal of our system, it is well to 
have a compact and united front to offer to 


|the powers of evil which rage around us. 


London, 5th mo. 15th. 


od 


FREEDMEN IN KANSAS. 

The subjoined letter from Governor St. 
John, of Kansas, will be read with interest. 
His estimate of from three to four thousand 
refugees, it is believed by Dr. Nicholson is 
intended to cover the immigration of several 
years past. Dr. Nickolson still thinks his 
estimate of two thousand large enough for 
those who have entered Kansas the present 
season. 


State oF Kansas, ExeccTive DEPARTMENT. 
Torexa, Kansas, May 22nd, 1879. 


Villiam Nicholson, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 19th inst., 
inclosing draft for $65, endorsed to my order, 
which was transmitted through you by the 
Society of Friends at Oskaloosa for the 
benefit of the colored refugees, is duly te- 
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ceived, and the same transferred to Hon. 
Jobo Francis, Treasurer of the Freedmen’s 
Relief Association of Kansas, and I can 
assure you will be faithfully and judiciously 
used for the benefit of the worthy destitute 
persons for whom it is intended. 


Our organization has been incorporated | 


under the laws of the State. Its directors 
are our State officers, with several promi- 
nent private citizens. A set of books has 
been opened, and a careful account of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Association 
is being kept. 


the Association, except the Secretary, 


Mr. J. C. Hebbard, and Mr. R. W. Daw-' 


son, who is superintending the distri- 


No person connected with | 


REVIEW. 


tingency arise requiring additional funds, of 
course you will be advised of the fact and 
can govern yourselves accordingly. I be- 
lieve that God’s hand is in this work, and 
that we have a duty to perform, and that 
we should perform it without any hesitation 
and leave the result to Him, who is wiser 
than us all. Very truly your friend, 


Joun P. St. Jonn, Governor. 
—- e 


NICHOLAS UPSALL. 


At a meeting of the ‘ New England His. 
toric and Genealogical Society,” held in 
Boston, on the 7th alt., Augustine Jones 
read a very interesting account of Nicholas 





bution and immediate management of the Upsall, an immigrant from Devonsbire, Eng- 
Freedmen, receive any salary or pay of aby |jand, in 1630, and afterwards a citizen of 
kind for their services. R i | Boston. He was a man of enterprise, 
We believed that the caring for this poor! sided in founding the first free school at 
and unfortunate class of people devolved Dorchester, where he lived for a time, and 
upon some person, corporation or association, | was generally well esteemed. But in 1656 
and that it was important that whatever | Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, “the first 
was done should be done promptly, and | Friends who visited America,” arrived at 
finding that no other association had been or) Boston, and were kept in prison without 
was to be formed for that purpose, we organ-|jaw for five weeks. Nicholas Upsall, 
ined the one to which I have referred. | prompted by compassion, “gave the jailor 
ocean cong ota aiconth . 4, | prompted ’ J 
othing has been done directly or indi-' five shillings a week for the privilege of 
rectly to encourage the immigration of the ‘furnishing food to save the lives of these 
refugees from the South. We have felt that! women.” In the autumn of the same year 


it was our duty, as citizens of Kansas, to| a law was made against Friends, and Nich- 
not close the doors of our State against this! plas said “he did look at it as a sad fore- 


people, but remembering that they had been! runner of some heavy judgment to follow 
true to our country and its flag in its hour! ypon the country.” For this he was called 
of peril, thought that it was as little as we | before the court, fined twenty pounds and 


could do, now that their hour of distress had | banished, to depart in thirty days. He 
come, to be as faithful to them as they have 'went to Sandwich, and then to Rhode 
_ a ace oe sa ‘ ‘Island, “the sanctuary of men persecuted 
lee lea in Kat ae cane - ae | for conscience’ sake.”” Returning to Boston 
n Aansas, and Dave been GIs- three years later, at the age of sixty-three, 
tributed to various portions of the State, and | he etcinmnty thrown Sons netecia, where 
I think that, perbaps with the exception of | he was ke «“ ; 
' ; pt two years, but ‘‘drew so many 
Ss ncoaee eek er Oran te oe ee ee 
yt ane : ‘5’|barbor to the castle, rough the efforts 
se Sa ed ks ae eccentric eee 
m ' go to the house of Jobn Capen, in Dorches- 
pte sila te tee Datta oT be ter, where he remained four years until his 
y L e Fall; meantime, no | death, in 1666. 
doubt there will be small numbers coming} «The inventory of his estate, deducting 


in from time to time, but I think, as a\his debts, was £543 10s., a large estate 
general rule, will not require much aid. then, and he had been ten years an exile or 


There are now between two and three jn prison. and had to support both himself 
hundred on the banks of the lower Missis-| ang family. near ; ae 


sippi desiring to come here, but the boats| + He gave his books, papers, certain fur- 
refuse to bring them. I think it very likely | niture and the use of a room during the life 
that measures will be resorted to that will’ of his daughter, to the Society of Friends; 
end in transporting these people to the this room was inthe Red Lyon Inm The 
North, and in all probability to Kansas, and Yearly Meeting of Friend: for New England, 
it is very likely that within the next few 4 mo. 7, 1694, sold its interest under the 
weeks they will have to be provided for. —_| will, and, adding other money to the pro- 

We have at present on hand an abundance | egeds, built the first brick meeting bouse in 
of clothing, and sufficient money to meet Boston, near the site of the a 


' Quincy House, 
present demands. Should there any con-' jp Brattle street. 





“The Society of Friends has had three 
successive meeting houses in Boston—the 
first already mentioned in Brattle street, 
from 1695 to 1711, the next in Congress 
street, then called Quaker lane, from 1711 
to 1825, the last in Milton Place, from 1828 
to 1865. During the last four or five years 
a meeting has been sustained either in Tre 
mont or Bromfield street from the income of 
the proceeds of the Milton Place house. 
The principal sum invested amounts to 
about $10.000. This fund had its begin. 
ning in the bequest of Nicholas Upsall of 
the use of the room in the old historic Red 
Lyon Inn and of the furniture. 

‘Friends are said to have been intruders 
in Massachusetts. But if anybody was to 
the ‘“‘ manor born,” it was Nicholas Upsall. 
He was on the first roll of freemen, for 
more than a quarter of a century he lived 
in the colony as a citizen, often in places of 
public trust, always respected; but all this 
was no protection against religious persecu- 
tion. 

“Nicholas Upsall was not a sectarian 


” 


fanatic ; he was a quiet, unobtrusive man of 


business, whose heart warmed at the sight 
of human suffering, a friend of the friend- 
less, who clothed the naked and fed the 
hungry—a good Samaritan. And 
may not call him a great man, he certainly 
exhibits the real grandeur of moral heroism, 
when solitary and alone he confronts the 
Government with his honest conviction— 


At last the heart 
Of every honest man must speak or break.’’ 


e 


YES: “PEACE AT ANY PRICE.”’ 


W. Griffith, a Wesleyan pastor, in a ser-| 


mon recently preached at Ripley, England 
says: 

“Is Christ our Master? Is the 
of Peace’ our Sovereign Lord? He is! 
Then we must obey His orders, indifferent 
to the consequences of such obedience. 
may be laughed at—we may be treated as 
fools, fanatics, puritans, cowards, unpatri- 
Otic, peace men at any price—we may be 
fined, imprisoned, martyred. ‘ None of these 
things’ should ‘move’ us. 
world and of business, we are hound to be 
honest ‘ at any price.’ As men under moral 
responsibility, we are bound to be religious, 
‘at any price,’ cost us whatsoever it may, 


We must be strong enough in our convic- | 


tions and principles to be prepared to suffer 
any possible loss, inconvenience, or shame 
in the maintenance of God’s truth, ‘commit- 
ting the keeping’ not only ‘of our souls’ 
but also of our property, our liberties, our 
reputation, our lives, ‘unto Him in well-doing, 
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if we! 


| 
‘ Prince | 


We) 


As men of the| 
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‘as unto a faithful Creator.’ He can, at any 


time, by His own immediate power, inter- 
pose a shield between His faithful people 
and their enemies. Remember the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. The Book of 
Bouks says ‘When a man’s ways please 
Him, He maketh even that man’s enemies 
to be at peace with him.’ Will not God do 
the same for a nation, when a nation’s ‘ ways 
please Him?’ ‘Thrice in the year—said 
God to Israel—shall all thy men children 
appear before the Lord God, the God of 
Israel: neither shall any man desire thy 
land, when thou shalt go up to appear before 
the Lord thy God thrice in the year.’ God 
engaged that the surrounding nations, how- 
ever eager to make acquisition of the coun- 
try, or bent on avenging injuries or insults, 
real or imaginary, should be, by His power, 
held spell-bound, so that though their homes 
and their property, and their families were 
left without a man capable of raising a hand 
in their defence, they should be secure, as if 
each were guarded by hosts of armed men. 
This promise of God was a surer defence to 
Judea than a military force equal in num- 
bers, in military skill and equipment, to that 
of any standing army in Europe. Men who 
believe in God, and who are stigmatized as 
‘‘ peace-men at any price,’ are no more nin- 
nies and simpletons than they, who, at all 
| hazards, maintain truth ‘at any price ;’ or 
‘than they who, under various circumstances 
‘of life, nobly keep the answer of a good con- 
science ‘ at any price.’ 

‘Young men, be followers of Jesus. Be 
|soldiers; but be soldiers of Christ. Be val- 
\iant; but valiant in the cause of truth, and 
righteousness, and love. Never surrender 
‘your manhood. Never allow. yourselves to 
be nothing more than animated machines, 
|red-coated puppets. Risk not the peril of 
‘sending souls to endless perdition at the 
command of some martinet in office; or to 
please the whim, caprice, or vain-glory of 
}mad-capped or ambitious sovereigns, or 
thimble-rig statesmen. If these, or others, 
wish to leave dismembered limbs, or slaugh- 
tered bodies on battle fields, tell them to go 
thither themselves, and leave their own 
limbs and bodies there, but that God has 
taught you to make better use of yourselves 
than to become murderers, to gratify their 
lusts.” 

- = 

The Churchman thinks “ Easter services are 
not productive of the good intended, owing to 
| the elaborate singing and profuse flowers em- 
ployed in the chancel on that occasion. Instead 
| of being a religious worship, it is degenerating 
into a mere spectacle.” All which causes no 
surprise to him who has read the church history 
of the middle ages, or remembers that the 
Apostle Paul said he was afraid of some Chris- 
tians who observed days and times, 
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| 
_ iinadmaiient 


WE would call attention to the letter of Lawrie 
Tatum, as showing the need of well-qualified 
persons to labor in religious instruction among | 
the Indians. Although the Society as a Church | 
has laid down responsibility for the civil govern- | 
ment of Indians by a decision in which those 


| was to be carried to the Gentiles, and 


REVIEW. 


preached the gospel to Cornelius the apostles 
had abstained from going unto the Gentiles, 
He infers that the rites of water baptism and 


'the taking of bread and wine were therefore 


confined to this brief period before the gospel 
ence 
these rites have no relation to Gentile Christians, 
Agreeing with his last conclusion, that they 
never were intended to apply to Gentile Chris- 
tians, we yet consider the exposition so long 
familiar to Friends, that the Holy Spirit only 
gradually unfolded the true meaning of many of 
our Lord's sayings to the apostles as they were 





who had to make it feel confirmed and settled 
in retrospect, yet the great debt of love to this 
people remains upon us. How shall it be dis-| 
charged? It seems to us that it must be by 
doing everything we can to aid those who re- 
main in the government employ, so long as they 
are willing to continue, and by keeping in the 
field at least the four Friends now engaged so 
usefully—Elkanah and Irene Beard, and Lawrie 
Tatum and his wife, so long as they feel drawn 
to this work. It is probable that several of the 
schools will remain under charge of the same 
teachers, and thus ample opportunity will be 
afforded to assist them in their most useful labors. 
If the Associated Executive Committee is en- 
couraged by the Yearly Meetings it can readily 
find ways of helping forward Christian civiliza- 
tion among the Indians. 


able to bear it, the real explanation of their prac- 
tice of these ceremonies for a time. 

The treatise is commended by the author to 
the thoughtful consideration of readers; and, 
assured that unritual, spiritual views of the 
character of Christianity will prevail more and 
more in the church, we would join in this com- 
| mendation, and especially of the closing part of 
| the essay, which is as follows: 

“And what, in conclusion, do we learn from 
the examination which we have given to the two 
subjects referred to but this? That Christianity 
is a simple principle of fazth in Christ, leading 
to holiness of heart and life, independent of any 
rite or ceremony whatever, whether of water- 
baptism, or of what has been commonly called, 
but without Scriptural authority for it, the Lord’s 
Supper ; that is, that he who has living /fa7th in 

| Christ shall not perish, but shall have eternal 
life (John i. 18); that he who dedieves in Christ 
shall have remission of sins (Acts iv. 3); that 
| those who become children of God become so by 


| faith in Jesus Christ (Gal. iii. 26); that baptism 


. 


| in or with water saves no one from being in the 
| gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity (Acts viii. 


: 13, 21), and that persons may eat bread and 
Yearly Meeting, and expects to be at that of| drink wine in what they call the Lord's Supper 


BARNABAS C. Hopss has attended Dublin 


London, sailing for home soon‘after the latter 
closes. 


. —— 


THE second number of “ Our Mission,”’ issued | 
by the Missionary Board of New York Yearly 
Meeting, brings up the account of their work to 
the present time. They have had twelve schools 
for Freedmen, with an attendance of 531, sus-| 
tained at a cost of $1,178.13. Five schools for| 
Friends’ children in North Carolina have had! 
175 scholars in attendance, at an expense to the 
Board of about one dollar each. These schools 
have had Bible schools, weekly prayer meetings | 
and occasional temperance meetings held in 
connection with them. 

References are made to the labors of Elkanah 
and Irena Beard, and of Dr. Garner, who have 
been sustained or assisted by the Board. Also a 
very interesting one to the opening of a day and) 
Bible school in a neglected spot, near the Hud-| 
son River, in New York. 

“THE Two SACRAMENTS, so-called, No Insti 
tutions of Christ. By W. Blackley, M. A., late 
Vicar of Stanton, Salop. S. Harris & Co., Lon- 
don.”’ In this little treatise the author puts forth 
the view that our Lord's command to “Go, 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and the Son and/| 
the Holy Ghost,” &c., extended only to the 
Jews and people of Palestine. He thinks this 
is supported by the fact that until Peter| 


to their condemnation (1 Cor. xi. 29); teaching 
| that if any one be in Christ he is a new creature 

(2 Cor. v. 17); that nothing avails in respect to 
| any one professing to be a Christian but his be- 
ing a new creature (Gal. vi. 15); that he who is 
a child of God is one who is renewed in the 
spirit of his mind, and puts on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righteousness and 


| true holiness (Eph. iv. 23, 24; Col. iii. 16). 


DIED. 


STANLEY.—Near Damascus, Ohio, on the 26th 
of Second month, 1879, Osborn Stanley, a member 
of Damascus Monthly Meeting, aged 63 years. Al- 
though he was called away very suddenly, only being 
sick two days, and unconscious most of the time, we 
have the assurance that his peace was made with God, 
and that he was only waiting for the Saviour to call 
him home to meet his dear companion, who had only 
gone before him a few months. 


HILYARD.—On the 13th ultimo, after a lingering 
illness, at the residence of her husband, in New York 
City, Elizabeth R., wife of George D. Hilyard, and 
daughter of the late Daniel Mills, in the 46th year of 
her age. Although this dear friend was permitted to 
pass through much mental conflict, as well as great 
bodily suffering, she was favored to feel an evidence 
of acceptance with her Saviour, and that his arms 
were open to receive her. 
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MILES.—Near Dublin, Wayne county, Indiana, | travel abroad, with great powers of conversation, and 


Fifth month 12th, 1879, Rachel W., daughter of 
Lindley and Lydia Miles, aged nearly 26 years,a member 
of Milford Monthly Meeting. The deceased was of 


an affectionate disposition, and from a child was true | 


and obedient, ever ready to ask counsel of, and wil 
lingly take the advice of her parents. She early and 
unreservedly sought the Lord, and found Him precious 
to her soul; experiencing the religion of Jesus Christ 


not only to be a stay and comfort in life, but a sustain- | 


ing power in the hour of death. And in view thereof 
she exclaimed in her last hours, «« What would I do in 
such a time as this with a mere show of outside relig- 


ion? I have never found it my place to say much | 
about my religious condition, either in meetings or to} 


my friends, but have enjoyed the reality; it has lived| with shaded eyes, its setting, saw in the golden beauty 


in my heart.” She seemed to witness many bright 
visions of the glory of the eternal world, and being 
aware that the closing scene was near, raised her 
hands and triumphantly exclaimed, “Glory, hallelu- 
jah,” and thus passed away. 


LANG.—At his residence, Vassalboro, Maine, on | 


the 25th ult.. John D. Lang, having within a few 
days completed his 80th year. He was a minister in 


the Society of Friends, and in earlier life travelled in | 
The following is from a notice of him | 


that service. 
in the Philadelphia Jnguirer :— From early life he 
took great interest in the condition of our Indian 
tribes, and about forty years ago, as one of a deputa- 
tion sent out by the New England Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, he made an extensive visit among the Indians 


west of the Mississippi river, with a view of devising | 


means for their improvement. He was appointed by 


President Grant on the Board of Indian Commission- | 
ers, a position in which he contipued up to the time | 
of his death, having attended in usual health the | 


Both as | 
a Commissioner and as a private citizen he served the | 


recent meeting of the Board in New York. 


government several times on missions of great delica- 
cy and difficulty, accomplishing the service to the sat- 


relations with the tribes visited. 
sions, performed when he was in his seventy fifth 


year, extended across the plains and to the Pacific | 


coast, amid circumstances of much hardship and ex 
posure. He was a man of splendid physique, and 


great vigor, both of body and mind, yet gentle and | 


ubassuming in manner, genial and sympathetic, most 
appreciative of others, and forgetful of self in his 
efforts for the good of his fellows. His house was 
noted for its large hospitality, and he was ‘ not for- 
getful to entertain strangers.’ He took a large interest 


in public affairs, and both by his pen and his voice | 


exercised an influence that was widely felt. Abbott 
Lawrence wrote of him many years ago: ‘I 
know of no man who has such power to move the 
hearts of men.’ In the full enjoyment of all his facul- 
ties to the last, his long and useful life ended in the 
peace and triumph of the Christian faith.” 
BONSALL.—The subjoined notice of our litz friend, 
Edward H. Bonsall, appeared in the Philadelphia Zven 
ing Bulletin of the 18th ult. To it may be justly added 
that he was a valuable member of the Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends, to whose doctrines and testimonies he 
was strongly attached, and faithful in the maintenance 
of them :—« The late Edward H. Bonsall, who died 
on the 14th inst., aged nearly 85 years, was a remark- 
able illustration of the fact that the winter of life, as 
itis sometimes called, which is often regarded as 
necessarily a dreary season, may, notwithstanding 
physical infirmities, be yet a bright and happy one. 
For nearly twenty years a sufferer from attacks of 
angina pectoris, a very painful malady, he permitted it 
to interfere neither with his public duties nor his pri- 
vate social enjoyments. With a mind of much native 


force, improved by careful observation at home and! 


| E. Church at Philadelphia not less so. 


with a kind heart, he was in his old age a most de- 
lightful, genial companion, one whom the few left of 
his own years gladly welcomed to their homes, and 
whom the young “sought as an intelligent, loving 
friend and associate. Of strict integrity, faithfully 
guarding every trust reposed in him, and with punctil- 
ious exactness keeping his engagements, he had yet 
but an humble opinion of his own merits, having, as 
he said, nothing to offer at the last but the publican’s 
prayer: ‘God be merciful to me, asinner.’ But with 
the publican’s prayer was the Christian’s hope and 
trust, and he looked forward to the end of life’s 
journey wi'hout fear and without regret. And so his 
sun went dcwn in brightness, and they who watched, 


of his evening sky a glorious pathway to the life im- 
mortal.”’ 

A COMPETENT TEACHER is desired for Friends’ 
School at Crosswicks, N. J., to commence about 
Ninth month Ist. Application may be made to Bar- 
ton F, Thorn, or Jos. S. Middleton, Crosswicks, or 
Samuel Allinson, Yardville, N. J. 

aie nan ‘ 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons will be held at the Home, 
Girard and Belmont avenues, on Fifth-day, 12th inst., 
at 3 P.M. Annual report, election of managers, and 


| addresses by W. H. Furness, H. C. McCook, Fanny 


M. Jackson, S. P. Godwin, J. P. Campbell, and others. 
The public are invited. Gro. W. HANCOCK, Sec. 


NOTES. 


THE moderation shown by representative bod- 
ies of colored people upon the subject of emi- 
gration from the South to northern States indicates 


| that their leading men have discretion and self- 
isfaction of the government, and securing amicable | 
One of these mis- | 


control. 

The tone of the address to the country issued 
by the Colored Convention at Nashville is tem- 
perate, and that of the Conference of the A. M. 
The lat- 
ter, after showing their sympathy with those of 
their brethren who may be suffering from op- 
pression, adds: 

‘‘We therefore recommend to the people of 
the South that, while we do not encourage the 
exodus of our people from the South, yet we 
would say that it is their privilege, under the 
general laws of the United States, to dwell 
wherever it seems best to. them, east, west, 
north, or south. We further recommend that 
they should not allow themselves to be driven or 
frightened away from their native soil, but that 
they should still continue their career of free- 
dom, in reverence to God and obedience to the 
laws of the Government. We further recom- 
mend to the colored people of the South that as 
all their interests, socially, intellectually and re- 
ligiously, also their customs, habits and_ political 
relations, have been inculcated in the South, we 
therefore advise that they should deliberately 
and cautiously take into consideration the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of either leaving or 
staying in the South.” 

DuBLIn YEARLY MEETING has so far changed 
the constitution of its meetings for Ministers and 
Elders, that hereafter the Elders will be appoint- 
ed for three years, and Overseers will have a 
seat in that meeting. 


Tue Church Missionary Society of England 
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reports this year receipts of £187,235, or about 
$936,175, and expenditures of $1,019,930. 

At the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, just held in London, says the 
Christian, Sir Anthony Gordon bore testimony 
with gladness to the great work performed by 
the Wesleyan Missions in Fiji. Every kind of 
evil and wickedness was practiced in Fiji before 
the missionaries went there. Now, out of a pop- 
ulation of about 120,000, more than 102,000 were 
regular attendants at Wesleyan chapels, and the 
remaining 18,000 were not heathen, but for the 
most part members of other churches. About 
800 church buildings had been erected. Sir A. 
Gordon denied that the religion of the people 
was superficial. He believed the lives and 
hearts of thousands were swayed by Christianity. 


“In all my travels around the world,” says 
M. Parkhurst, ‘‘I saw not one single new hea- 
then temple. All the pagan worship I saw was | 
in old, dilapidated temples.” 


LorD LAWRENCE testifies that “the missiona- 
ries have done more to benefit India than all 
other agencies combined.” Sir Bartle Frere 
says: ‘‘ They are working changes more extra- 
ordinary than anything witnessed in modern} 
Europe. Among 10,000 Fijians there is not a 
house without family worship.” 


THE London Missionary Society reports: | 
“The 70 islands under our charge, with their 
80,000 inhabitants, have all been Christianized ; | 
native churches and congregations have every- 
where been established.” 


WE are glad to note in the Burlington Pasriot, 
Kansas, an earnest rebuke of the effort to occupy 
the lands in the Indian Territory. This journal 
cites the example of the occupation of the Black 
Hills country as one of gross outrage upon In- 
dian rights, which was followed by bloodshed 
and national disgrace. The resolute attitude of| 
the Government in its endeavors to stop the in- | 
vasion of the Territory is commended. 


TWENTY-SIX women have been admitted to the | 
bar in the United States, of whom seventeen are 
in practice as lawyers. 


THE murder of his little daughter of five years 
by one Freeman of Pocasset, Massachusetts, is a| 
comment on the fruits which may come from | 
religious excitement. Freeman belonged to a| 
group of people who are called Adventists in the | 
published reports, and seems to have had an im- | 
pression that he was called upon to make a sac- | 
rifice of something very precious to him. 
professed “a higher state’ than any of his fel-| 
low-members, and after some brooding over the | 
matter, killed his little daughter. He appears to| 
have expected that as in the case of Abraham, a! 
Divine interference would prevent the act, or| 
after it was done that she would be raised from | 
the dead. After the deed his course was sus- | 
tained in some degree by some of his associates. | 
Freeman is said not to be insane, and his wicked | 
deed was the result of fanaticism. He and his wife | 
have been committed on the charge of murder. | 
A sad warning that religion should be kept as| 
free as may be from physical excitement, and be | 
always identified with a pure morality. 


| 
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Lent, and the Bishop of Manchester expresses 
regret that Good Friday should be so desecra. 
ted.” 


- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Dr. NoRMAN KERR made a very remarkable 
statement before the Harveian Society of Lon- 
don in relation to deaths from intemperance, 
Having wholly doubted the assertion that 60,000 
drunkards die annually in Great Britain, he be. 
gan making investigations, in order to prove the 
contrary. ‘‘I had not long,” he stated, “ pur- 
sued this line of inquiry before it was made clear 
to me that there was little, if any, exaggeration 
in these temperance statistics; and when asked 
to present the final results of my investigation to 
the last Social Science Congress, I was compelled 
to admit that at least 120,000 of our population 
annually lost their lives through alcoholic 
excess, 40,t00 dying from their own intempe- 
rance, and 79,500 from accident, violence, pov- 
erty, or disease arising from the intemperance of 
others.” 

JupGe Noau Davis says: ‘‘An experience of 
more than thirty years of judicial life has taught 
me that more than seven-eighths of the crimes 


|committed in the country, which involve per- 


sonal violence, are traceable to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and, besides that, a very large 
percentage of every other class of crime.” 


oo 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 


| Elders met at Glen’s Falls, Fifth mo. 29th, 1879. 


While in silent bowedness before the Lord 
a sense of the Divine presence overshadowed us, 
which found utterance in prayer and thanks- 
giving again and again, asking the blessing 
of guidance of the Great Head of the Church, for 
wisdom in all that pertains to the interest of the 
church; that all that is done may be done, 


| having reference to His glory, the advancement 


of His cause, and the salvation of souls. 

Luke Woodard reminded us that the Lord 
satisfieth His people, He is a satisfying portion 
to all who honor Him by coming to Him for the 
supply of all their need. We may strive to be 
satisfied with that with which we ought not to 
be satisfied, and we may not be satisfied with 
what the Lord is waiting to supply us. Noth- 

g is more clear than that our Lord Jesus 
would have us a happy people, not in any 
selfish sense, but in Him. “ Your peace shall flow 
as ariver,”’ signifying exhaustless and increasing 
fulness. If this is not ours by experience, we 
dishonor Him by not asking and receiving, and 
to receive, we need to be empty and humble. To 
receive a gift our hands should be open and 
empty. 

Esther Weeks would have us remember 
that He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Let us not think it strange if His 
children share with him in sorrow as well 
as joy. We are not to expect exemption from 
the trials of life, but we expect in Him the well- 


Says a recent paper: “The English bishops | springs of peace and joy. The experience of the 
are complaining of lack of devotion during Lent.| apostle was described as ‘‘ sorrowful but always 


The Bishop of Derry says people play at keeping | 


rejoicing.” 
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I, Stanley reminded us, that except the Lord | 


keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain, 
Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. 

Eli Jones quoted the exhortation, ‘Examine 
yourselves." No more appropriate train of reflec 
tion than an inquiry as to our true position and 
character in the sight of God. How, as compared 
with the year past. Notse much as achurch in the 
aggregate, but as individuals. If, as members, 
we are yet sick and diseased, the body shares in 
the result. If cold and lifeless, the body is corre- 
spondingly disqualified to bring forth fruit to the 
glory of God. 


Representatives all present except nine, and | 


reasons assigned for the absence of five. 
journed to 3.30 P. M. 

Afternoon.—Several prayers and exhortations. 
A young woman said, If we were more prompt in 


Ad- 


obeying every intimation of the Holy Spirit, how | 
much more successful in the service of Christ; in- | 


stancing blessed results, following very little acts 
of faith. It is scarcely safe to call anything little 
that is prompted by the Lord. 

Deborah C. Thomas testified to the wonderful 
condescension of our Holy Head in supplying 
our needs; He grants of His gifts and callings, 
and then goes before and qualifies for the service 
and exercise thereof. Are we receiving of His 
strength in our weakness? Are we as good 
stewards of His manifold gifts, faithfully occupy- 
ing them till He come? Have we the seal of 
His Spirit upon us? Now is our day, and while 
bowed before Him, as our hearts must be, O let 
us empty our hearts of everything that will pre- 
vent His filling them, and be ready to run in the 
way of His commandments. All our mercies 
and qualifications are not of ourselves, but from 
and of Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The first Query and Answers now read, as 
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Moses and Elias as well as to Jesus. Is not our 
trouble and want of success in the Lord's service 
to be accounted for by our tendency and inclina- 
tion to mix up the law with the gospel ; to build 
to Moses and John with Jesus? He should have 
the prerogative ; He should be our all, and the 
only object of our faith. We need not so much 
more talents, not more time, not more money for 
His service but more faith in Jesus. We need as 
|suppliants, to be found in the upper chamber, 
asking and waiting for, and willing to receive the 
filling of the Holy Ghost power. We need to 
take our eyes off each other, off from to-morrow, 
off from the past, off from all but Jesus. Then 
we shall have a baptized ministry; then the 
Holy Ghost will shine forth through us and in us. 
| Let us believe as we profess, in a living Christ, 
and come down if we would be lifted up, and 
humble ourselves if we would be exalted. 

D. B. Updegraff thought we fail of receiving 
the benefit of these Queries by shrinking from 
the responsibility of answering them for our- 
| Selves. Each meeting should answer them for 
itself, and each member for himself. Labor 
| means continuous work, not a looking on and 
| criticising others. Harmonious labor means not 
alone an absence of quarrels, but a oneness and 
| mingling like drops of water. 
| J. Daniels believed the Lord was showing us 
| our coldness and our need of Himself, that He 
| may supply those needs by granting His power. 

Have we received of His power? ‘ Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost since ye believed ?” Do 
| we understand the privilege which it is ours to re- 
| ceive ? Letus receive now. He is not wanting 
| in qualifying us if we will receive of His power. 

J. H. Douglas hoped we should not lose sight 
| of, or get from under the exercise of this meet- 

ing, but that it may be made practical during the 
| time intervening between this and the next meet- 





to “ soundness in doctrine and harmonious labor | ing of this body, when we shall meet before 
for the extension of Christ’s kingdom.” Thomas | thousands both of saved and unsaved souls. If 
Kimber enquired, if there has been harmonious | we would have and use this power which has 
labor by these nearly one hundred ministers and | been testified of to-day, let us put away childish 
more than two hundred elders during the past | things and be men, strong in the Lord, that 
year, what may we not expect as results ? or, | many may go away irom these meetings confess- 
what may we not expect the coming year ?| ing that the Lord is with us ofa truth. O, for a dis- 
Surely, if so, we have a right to expect great play of the Lord’s power, and an acknowledg- 
things. Does not the question imply great re-| ment of our own weakness, that He may use us, 
sponsibilities, for which we must answer not at| His name be exalted and glorified. 
the Clerk's desk alone, but before God? In| The reading and answers to the first Query 
view of what has been accomplished by a few | and exercises as above occupied until the hour 
devoted servants in the name of the Lord in the | of adjournment until 8 A. M. on Second-day 
past; and in view of what has not been done by | next. 
the many wijh the same facilities before us, and 
the same qualification offered us, surely the | =< ——— — ————= 
question should come home to each of us, ‘‘ Am 
I laboring in harmony with the church and with CO RR ES PO N D EN CE. 
the Lord’s will, for the extension of His king- | — aoe = = 
dom ?” 
Eli Jones thought we need not only workmen, | 
but ski//ed workmen. If we need aid in any 
business interest, we seek those skilled in the 
labor. They are skilled by experience and ap- 
prenticeship ; by practical exercise under master- 
workmen. Our master accepts, and teaches, and 


(To be continued.) 


VIRGINIA HALF YEAR'S MEETING. 
Soutuamron Co., Fifth mo. 21, 1879. 
Our Half-year’s Meeting, beginning on the 
17th and ending on the 20th, has been a 
highly favored season. The Lord saw meet 
quatifies all who apply to Him for the fitting for | = bless = abundantly. Surely the ge en 
service. Let us enlist under Him, and become | °! His children on behalf of our church were 
skilled for His service. /held in remembrance by Him. We were 
Helen Balkwill was reminded of the scene on , blessed with the company and gospel ser- 
the Mount of Transfiguration, when Peter, in his! vices of our dear friends Rufus P. King, 
Confusion, proposed to build tabernacles to John B. Crenshaw, Henry Outland, Julia 
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Valentine, Mary S, Thomas, and many | 
other dear friends from a distance. 

The Moatbly Meeting was held on 
Seventh-day afternoon, also the meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight. The latter was a 
time in which much love and unity was 
manifested, the Lord’s dear messengers re- 
ceiving a fresh baptism of the Spirit. 

Our meeting on First-day was, as usual, | 
very large. A heavy rain which occurred | 
during the time of the meeting, caused the 
latter to be somewhat unsettled, and it was 
not so satisfactory as it would otherwise | 
have been. The concern of the church on 
that day was mostly for the salvation of 
sinners, and that the Lord’s children should 
accept the glorious liberty so freely offered 
by Him. Our meeting for worship on 
Second-day, began at 10 A. M., and was 
indeed a time of refreshing. After it was 
the meeting for discipline, conducted with 
much harmony and love. It was remarked 
by some that they had never attended a 
better meeting of that kind. 

A meeting for worship was held on Third- 
day at 10 A. M. We were wonderfully 
blessed on that day, also. Our brethren 
and sisters of other denominations expressed 
great satisfaction in the privilege of uniting 
with us. We have cause to believe that the 
seed sown at this time will bring forth much 
fruit to the glory of God. 8. C. H. 


_about their business and on religion. 


Fr. Sitt, I. T., Fifth Mo., 2ist, 1879. 

Dear Friend:—I bave visited the Kiowa 
Agency, and find things in a rather dilapi- 
dated condition. When it and the Wichita 
Agency were consolidated, it was appar- 
ently the intention of the Commissioner to 
abandon or remove the buildings, and not 
have at the old Agency aschool for the Kio- 
was, Camanches and Apaches. They- are 
now ready to send to school, and have 521 
children between six and sixteen years of 
age. According to the last census, the 
aggregate number of the three tribes is 
2,939. Agent Hunt urged that the school 
should be continued until another house was 
provided on the Washita River, where it is 
anticipated to build, although no movement 
is yet made towards it. 

The Agent’s brother has the contract for 
the school at $5.00 per month for each 
scholar in attendance, which is the usual 
compensation for the schools in the S. W. 
Agencies; the Government furnishing the 
rations for the children and material for 
clothing them, and the contractor paying 
all the necessary employes. They have 
here 116 on the roll. The stone building 
formerly used for the pbysician’s house, and 
a@ small frame building near, are used for 
school purposes. Owing to the frequent 


to take him to the guard-house. 


—_——$—$—$— 


changes in teachers at this school, or other 


causes, there has not been as much advance 


made by the pupils as in some of the other 
schools. 
There are a number of religious people 


/econnected with the school, but no preacher 
or exhorter; no one to lead in the religious 
| work. 


They bave, however, a Bible-school. 
In the evening collections they read the 
Scriptures, sing, and sometimes the children 
repeat a portion of Scripture in concert, and 
close by repeating in concert the Lord's 
Prayer in English. ‘The little chureh, 
organized in 1877, and which once numbered 
twenty-five white persons and one Indian, 
has gone down; no doubt for want ofa 
pastor. 

A few days before my going there, thirty- 
three of the Qua hada Comanches stole some 
horses from the Kiowas, and ran off to the 
‘‘Staked Plains,” which lie south-west of 
the Reservation. Whole families went, as 
though they did not expect to return. In 
other respects the Indians appeared to be 
docile and quiet. A large proportion of 
them are located at small farms, which they 
have planted, but many of them were sadly 
behind in cultivating their crops. Nearly 
all whose fields I saw, needed prompting, 
and some of them showing how to manage 
their team and plough. 

I talked to some of them at their camps 
They 
all seemed glad to hear such talk, and one 
of them said that he wished that they could 
have such talks frequently, as they used to 
when Agent Haworth was ‘here. There 
appears to be a dearth of religious work 
amongst them, not, however, through any 
opposition by the Agent. He gave mea 
warm réception, and assisted and encouraged 
me in my work. 

The evil effects of having liquor sold in 
military posts is sometimes seen in these 
S. W. Agencies. If it is offered for sale, 
some people will buy. A very sad instance 
of it occurred at the Kiowa Agency while I 
was there. Two prominent employees, who 
were particular friends to each other, got 
some liquor on First-day morning, and 
started to the school-house to attend meet- 
ing, but did not go in, and were probably 
drinking. They continued until evening, 
when one of them shot the other and killed 
him almost instantly. J. R. Richards, the 
acting Agent, soon arrested the living party 


and took him to the school-house, where his 


wife, who was one of the teachers, was 
almost distracted. He said to his wife a3 
he entered his room, “he is gone.” He 
immediately went to sleep, from which he 
was not aroused until some soldiers came 
The part- 
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ing was very affecting. She remembered! its former importance. But, whilst the 
that it was but two months since they| Frank quarter contains some fine buildings, 
buried their only child, and with bitter| and is fast improving, the native quarter is 
tears, said, “Ob! how can I—hbow can I| “ full of filth and misery.” Ophthalmia pre- 
part with you? It may be I’ll never, never| vails extensively here, as it does throughout 
see you any more; what shall I do? what/the whole of Egypt, especially among the 
shall Ido?” The kisses best. wed upon the| children of the poor, their afflictions being 
poor man were not appreciated, for his brain| intensified by the presence of swarms of 
was too benumbed to realize what was| flies. ’ - 
going on. I have bad temperance talks| The five hours’ railway ride from Alex- 
at all the schools, but this was a more im-|andria to Cairo will bring many strange ob- 
pressive lesson than any that I have given, | jects before the eye of the wayfarer, and 
and a proof that at last, liquor “biteth like| will cause frequent comparisons to be made 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” I| between the present state of Arab or Egyp- 
think there is but little liquor drank by the/tian semi-civilization, and that which he 
Indians of these S. W. Agencies. may imagine to have prevailed in the times 
I found a supply of the Lord’s prayer in| of the Pharaohs and of the Ptolemies. 
Comanche in the Agent's office, and took] “ The road passes through the rich plains of 
some to the school-house. They will prob-| the Delta, the old land of Goshen, and on 
ably bave it sometimes repeated there.|the right bank of the Nile. The country is 
Thy friend, LAWRIE TATUM. as flat and as fertile as a prairie of Illinois, 
ees | 20d one need not wonder that the children 
: of Israel in the barren desert were sighing 
for the flesh-pots, the onions, and the garlic 
THROUGH BIBLE LANDS.* of Egypt. Strange sights present them- 


The observations of one who has paid so selves to the eye as we advance—green fields 
much attention to Biblical exegesis as has of cotton beans, wheat, and barley; the 
the author of this book, and who is also well| t¢marisk, the stately palm-tree; flocks of 
known as a member of the Committee on the wild ducks, white ibises, pelicans and storks ; 
Revision of the Holy Scriptures, can scarcely | t'ains of camels, loaded with sacks of grain 
fail to be of general interest and value. and chicken coops ; fellaheen ploughing with 
Disclaiming the part of a pure explorer like buffaloes, or pumping water from the Nile 
Dr. Robinson, be claims to ‘give the general and the canals; mud villages, mosques and 
reader a clear idea of the actual condition| minarets; crowds of half naked men, women, 


and prospects of Jas si ‘ _|and children at every station; and in the 
tive Pf a he et ot eee far distance, the yellow hills of the desert, 
spot in the late winter and spring of 1877. and the lofty pyramids, at the sight of which 
The book contains upward of 400 pages, is|* thrill goes through the soul. In the after- 
printed in clear type, and has two maps and a| 2008 we reach the station at Cairo. 
number of good illustrations. The very mixed population of the Egyp- 
By rail through France and Italy to the tian capital, naturally causes its street life to 
port of Brindisi, and by steamer therefrom, | P°®S¢8S peculiar attractions to the eyes of 
Alexandria is reached the first day of Second the stranger. These scenes have been fully 
month,—the proper date for beginning a described by all travellers. The old Mahom- 
brief tour such as was contemplated. The|™edan University in the mosque El-Azhar, 
usual clamor of the mob of Arab boatmen at| founded in 975, is renowned as being the 
the Alexandria landing, is rendered less in- largest educational institution in the world, 
timidating to the traveller by reason of the| aving 10,000 pupils and 320 professors. 
fact that he is taken directly in charge by The influence exerted by this one institation 
Cook’s agent and boatmen. The modern| i® the perpetuation of Mahommedanism can- 
city of Alexandria numbers 200,000 inbabi-| 9° be slight, if, as stated by Philip Schaff, 
tants, one fourth of whom are Europeans. ‘the Koran is the only text-book for gram- 
Once a fine city, with a population of half a| ™*) logic, law and philosophy, as well as 
million, it declined under the misrule of the| theology.” He also states that many at- 
Turks and from various other causes, to an tend it to eseape conscription into the army, 
insignificant, unhealthy town of 5,000. The the fear of which appears to be greater than 
construction, in 1819, of the canal, and in might be imagined of a people whose empire 
1855, of the railroad, connecting the city has notably been one founded upon con- 
with thé Nile and the rest of Egypt have | quest. The New University founded by 


caused the place to attain to something of| the Khedive upon the modern system of 
—- secular instruction without religion, numbers 


*Through Bible Lands; Notes of Travel in t, the ‘ i is li 95 L 
Desert, and Palestine. By Philip Schaff. Amerie tract | but 300 pupils. His library of 25,000 vol 
| umes, near the New University, may be pre- 
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sumed to provide for the lack of moral bal At Minieh, 156 miles from Cairo, there is 


struction at the school, inasmuch as it is 
especially rich in old copies of the Koran. 
Tbe museum in the suburb of Boulak, eon- 
tains a valuable collection of the antiquities 
of Egypt, the original locality of all of them 
being known. Perhaps the most generally 
interesting of the statues exhibited are 
those of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of Israel’s 
oppression; and of his son, Meuephtbah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

Of the seventy or more original pyramids, 
the three of Gheezeh, ten miles west of Cairo, 
are the largest as well as the best known. 
Egyptologists vary widely as to the chro 
nology of these singular constructions. For 
instance, according to Mariette, Cheops, the 
“Great Pyramid,” was built as early as 
B. C. 4235, whilst Piazzi Smyth assigns it 
to the era of Abraham and Melcbizedek, 


REVIEW. 


a large sugar factory belonging to the Khe. 
dive, but, like other manufacturing estab- 
lish ments started by this innovator, it is proba- 
‘bly not successful. At Osiout, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians have a mission, where in- 
struction is given to Coptic boys and girls in 
the elements of education and the Protestant 
religion. The steamer stops three days at 
| Luxor, to allow of an inspection of its vast 
temple ; of its obelisk, the companion of the 
‘one which stands in the Place de la Con- 
corde, at Paris; of the wonderful ruin at 
Karnak, with the remains of its grand 
avenue of two hundred sphinxes ; of Thebes, 
the necropolis, where are the Tombs of the 
| Kings, and many other sepulchral monu- 
ments, cut in the solid limestone rock and 
| graven with grotesque devices ; of the im- 
|posing temples of Rameses LI, or Sesostris, 





B. ©. 2170, and Schaff himself places it | and Rameses III; of the two immense 
nearly midway between the two dates, | Statues, the Colossi, one of them “ the vocal 
namely, about B. C. 3050, Schaff attaches | Memnon ” so celebrated for its musical 
no value to the startling conjectures of sounds, which it uttered when touched by 
Piazzi Smyth respecting the many significa-|the morning beams of the rising sun as 4 
tions of the Great Pyramid and its parts, ‘salutation of Amenophis to his mother Au- 


a few of which are, that as each side of its 
base measures 365} cubits, the number of 
the days of a year was thereby intended; 
that the chief corner stone is 
base, but at the top or apex, thus symboliz- 
ing Christ, “the bead corner-stone;” that 
the Grand Gallery leading to the King’s 
Chamber is representative of the Christian 
dispensation, and ‘indicates in pyrami 
inches the thirty-three years of the Sa 
viour’s earthly life.” 

The old method of sailing up the Nile, 
with its many vexatious interruptions, has 
superseded of late years by the modern 
steamer, the voyage from Cairo to the first 
Cataract and back, requiring but twenty 
days. Or, should the tourist not have so 
much time at his disposal he may take the 
cars as far as Osiout, or Sioot, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, 250 miles above Cairo, and 
there intercept the boat. ‘“‘ The steamer stops 
at every place of interest. As soon as we 
arrive at a town, men, women, and children 
flock to the shore and cry for backsheesh. It 
is amusing to see them scramble and fight and 
dive into the Nile for the coppers thrown 
among them by passengers. The little don- 
keys with their big red saddles are ready to 
take us to the scene of interest, and the fleet, 
barefooted boys who have them in charge, 
run in front or behind for miles without 
getting exhausted. These donkey rides are 
very exhilarating. The donkey is easily 
mounted ; sometimes it stambles and sends 
the rider gently over its head on the sand, 
or it slips from under him, to the amusement 
of his fellow travellers.” 


not at the | 


| rora.”’ 
' 


iTo be continue’. 


An AEROLITE.—An erolite is reported 
|by the Clay County News to have fallen on 
ithe evening of the 10th of Fifth month, 
about three miles north of Estherville, 

owa. The blazing light and explosive 
/sounds attending its fall were observed over 
|an extensive region. ‘‘ The largest portion 
was found in the edge of a slough, in a hole 
|twelve feet across and about fifteen feet 
|deep, which was rapidly filled with water. 
Only one man saw its plunge, who reports 
portions of earth and water thrown high 
into the air.” Two large masses were 
| found, one weighing 431 pounds, the other 
34, and many smaller fragments. There are 
| said to have been twenty well authenticated 
| instances of the fall of wrolites in the United 
| States. The origin of these rocky masses is 
yet doubtful. The last suggestion is that 
they have been projected from the earth or 
other bodies of the solar system during the 
period of intense volcanic agency through 
| which all planetary spheres have passed, in 
the process of cooling. 





Bianco Peak, in Colorado, the elevation 
of which was determined last year by Hay- 
den’s Survey, is probably the highest point 
within the limits of the United States. Its 
height is 14,464 feet above the level of the 
sea. There are in Colorado over fifty other 
peaks which rise more than 14,000 feet 
above sea-level.— Pop. Scientific Monthly. 
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| displacement of natural coloring materials 
| by artificial dyes. The invention of artifi- 
| cis izari indigoti imil 
Recent Existence of the Mammoth.—The al alizarine, indigotine, and other similar 
; a aed |products; the progress which industrial 
Davenport Academy has issued photographs : : 2 aa 
; Bs ; |chemistry has made in securing for anilines 
of two mound pipes, one representing an ‘oes 
‘ uso beer tf { a permanence which is, in some cases, even 
snimal like @ bear, the other an elephant. reater than that of the natural products for 
The former creates no surprise ; the latter is ae . ae 
* lege which they were substituted; the brillianey 
so like an elephant that it must have been wane : ee 
on : ; of their tints; their ease of application, and 
made by one who bad seen an elepbant, and the teiiestent ecouamy which reaules trea 
tried to produce bis Jikeness in the pipe. It P : : ry 


; : . |their use ll indications mos 
was taken from a mound in Muscatine Co.. | , are all indications of the . 


° ‘ *9 | isi a —— / y e 
Iowa. Coupled witb the discovery of an Si ebsracter.— Bull. de la Soc. In 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


elephant mound in Grant Co., in the ad-, 
joining State of Wisconsin, it seems to point | 
to a former connection of the Mammoth with 
man upon our continent.—American Nat-| 


uralist. 


Slime and Pitch.—Noah, in building the 
ark, was commanded to “ pitch it within and 
without with pitch,” and we read that the 
bulrush ark of the infant Moses was “daubed 
with slime and with pitch.” Herodotus 
says it was used as a cement in building the | 
strong walls of Babylon, large quantities 
being brought down to the Euphrates by 
the river Is. These fountains of Is, cele- 
brated as having attracted the attention of 
Alexander the Great, Trajan and Julian, 
still pour out inexbaustible supplies. The 
same author describes the mode of obtain- | 
ing solid bitumen and petroleum from a’ 
spring near Anderica, on one of the Ionian 
Islands. This spring is still flowing. Diodo- | 
tus Siculus and Josephus noticed the bitu- | 
men of the Dead Sea; its use in medicine | 
and in coating ships; its importation into! 
Egypt, and its being used with aromatic. 
spices for the purpose of embalming. —| 
American Naturalist. 


Abundance of Petrolewm.—Dr. T. Sterry | 
Hunt has made an estimate of the petroleum | 
in a limestone of the Niagara age, near 
Chicago, with the following almost ineredi- | 


ble result: Although the formation bas a| 


thickness of only 35 feet, yet in each square | 
mile it must contain not less than seven and 
three quarter millions of barrels of petroleum. | 
The total produce of the great Pennsylvania | 
oil region for the ten years from 1860 to | 
1870 is estimated at twenty-eight millions | 
of barrels, or less than would be contained | 
in four square miles of the oil-bearing lime- | 
stone formation of Chicago. Some of the 
petroleum and bitumen seems to have been | 
of animal origin and some of vegetable, the | 
animal appearing to have been the most | 
abundant.— American Naturalist. 


Substitution of Artificial for Natural 
Dyes.—In closing his report upon the 
chemical products at the Paris Exbibition of 
1878, Gustav Engel anticipates the speedy 


Selected for Friends’ Review 
NEEDLESS FEAR. 


Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them, fragrant, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 
Deep in the green hillside? 
Four brown sparrows—the cunning things— 
Feathered on back, and breast, and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping lower to see my prize, 
Watching their motions with eager eyes, 
Dropping my berries with glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard. 
And, looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a branch, near the old stone wall, 
(Fearful and sad as to what might befall,) 
The poor little mother bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And while to the slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 

“Ah, birdie,” I said, “if you only knew 

‘That my heart was tender and warm and true;” 

But the thought that I loved her birdlings too 
Never entered her small brown head. 


And so, through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe ; 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow, 
Under its load of care. 

But Oh, if we only, only knew 

That God was tender and warm and true, 

And that he loves us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 


sieacbeadll wee a 
For Friends’ Review. 
HELP. 


The world is full of labor, 
It toils in weariness ; 

You cannot bear its burden, 
But you can make it less. 


A little child is trying 
To lift a heavy load: 
Go, help the helpless toiler 
Along the weary road. 


A poor, old, friendless woman 
Is tottering on alone; 

Her trembling strength has failed her : 
Go, offer her your own. 


Though little be each action, 
Its heart the Lord shall see, 
And His shall be the witness: 
«“ Ye did it unto me.” 
Charles F. Richardson. 
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sumed to provide for the lack of moral in-| At Minieh, 156 miles from Cairo, there is 
struction at the school, inasmuch as it is|a large sugar factory belonging to the Khe. 
especially rich in old copies of the Koran.|dive, but, like other manufacturing estab- 
Tbe museum in the suburb of Boulak, con- | lishments started by this innovator, it is proba- 
tains a valuable collection of the antiquities| bly not successful. At Osiout, the Ameri- 
of Egypt, the original locality of all of them can Presbyterians have a mission, where in- 
being known. Perhaps the most generally | struction is given to Coptic boys and girls in 
interesting of tbe statues exhibited are| the elements of education and the Protestant 
those of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of Israel’s| religion. The steamer stops three days at 
oppression; and of his son, Meuephtbah, the | Luxor, to allow of an inspection of its vast 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. temple ; of its obelisk, the companion of the 
Of the seventy or more original pyramids, | one which stands in the Place de la Con- 
the three of Gheezeh, ten miles west of Cairo, |corde, at Paris; of the wonderful ruin at 
are the largest as well as the best known,|Karnak, with the remains of its grand 
Egyptologists vary widely as to the chro pevane of two hundred sphinxes ; of Thebes, 
nology of these singular constructions. For|the necropolis, where are the Tombs of the 
instance, according to Mariette, Cheops, the | Kings, and many other sepulchral monu- 
“Great Pyramid,” was built as early as | ments, cut in the solid limestone rock and 
B. ©. 4235, whilst Piazzi Smyth assigns it|graven with grotesque devices; of the im- 
to the era of Abraham and Melchizedek, | posing temples of Rameses LI, or Sesostris, 
B. ©. 2170, and Schaff himself places it|}and Rameses III; of the two immense 
nearly midway between the two dates, | Statues, the Colossi, one of them “ the vocal 
namely, about B. C. 3050, Schaff attaches | Memnon ” so celebrated for its musical 
no value to the startling conjectures of Sounds, which it uttered when touched by 
Piazzi Smyth respecting the many significa-|the morning beams of the rising sun as 4 
tions of the Great Pyramid and its parts, | Salutation of Amenopbis to his mother Au- 
a few of which are, that as each side of its|Tora.” 
base measures 365} cubits, the number of 
the days of a year was thereby intended; 
that the chief corner stone is not at the) hh 
base, but at the top or apex, thus symboliz-|, AN AEROLITE.—An erolite is reported 
ing Christ, “the bead corner-stone ,: that | by the Clay County News to have fallen a 
the Grand Gallery leading to the King’s | ‘he evening of the 10th of Fifth month, 
Chamber is representative of the Christian | 2%0Ut three miles north of Estherville, 
dispensation, and “indicates in pyramid|!owa. The blazing light and explosive 
inches the thirty-three years of the Sa | sounds attending its fall were observed over 
viour’s earthly life.” |an extensive region. ‘‘ The largest portion 
The old method of sailing up the Nile, | ¥9 found in the edge of a slough, in a hole 
with its many vexatious interruptions, has|tWelve feet across and about fifteen feet 
superseded of late years by the modern | 4¢eP, Which was rapidly filled with water. 
steamer, the voyage from Cairo to the rst | Only one man saw its plunge, who reports 
Cataract and back, requiring bat twenty | Portions of earth and water thrown high 
days. Or, shonld the tourist not have so|'#t? the air.” Two large masses were 
much time at his disposal he may take the | found, one weighing 431 pounds, the other 
cars as far as Osiout, or Sioot, the capital of | 24 and many smaller fragments. There are 
Upper Egypt, 250 miles above Cairo, and | Sid to have been twenty well authenticated 
there intercept the boat. “ The steamer stops | ENCES of the fall of wrolites in the United 
at every place of interest. As soon as we | states. The origin of these rocky eee 
arrive at a town, men, women, and children |¥° doubtfal. The last suggestion is thet 
flock to the shore and cry for backsheesb. It | they have been projected from the earth : 
is amusing to see them scramble and fight and | other bodies of the solar system during the 
dive into the Nile for the coppers thrown | Period of intense volcanic agency through 
among them by passengers. he little don-| which all planetary spheres have passed, in 
keys with their big red saddles are ready to the process of cooling. 
take us to the scene of interest, and the fleet, 


barefooted boys who have them in charge,| Bianco Peak, in Colorado, the elevation 
run in front or behind for miles without) of which was determined last year by Hay- 
getting exhausted. These donkey rides are | den’s Survey, is probably the highest poiat 
very exhilarating. The donkey is easily | within the limits of the United States. Its 
mounted ; sometimes it stambles and sends) height is 14,464 feet above the level of the 
the rider gently over its head on the sand,|sea. There are in Colorado over fifty other 
or it slips from under him, tothe amusement} peaks which rise more than 14,000 feet 


of his fellow travellers.” above sea-level.—Pop. Scientific Monthly. 


iTo be continue’. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Recent Existence of the Mammoth.—The 
Davenport Academy has issued photographs 
of two mound pipes, one representing an 
animal like a bear, the other an elephant. 
The former creates no surprise ; the latter is 
so like an elephant that it must have been | 
made by one who bad seen an elephant, and 
tried to produce bis Jikenessin the pipe. It 
was taken from a mound in Muscatine Co., 
Iowa. Coupled with the discovery of an 
elephant mound in Grant Co., in the ad- 
joining State of Wisconsin, it seems to point | 
to a former connection of the Mammoth with 


man upon our continent.—American Nat- 
uralist. 


Slime and Pitch.—Noah, in building the 
ark, was commanded to “ pitch it within and 
without with pitch,” and we read that the 
bulrush ark of the infant Moses was “daubed 
with slime and with pitch.” Herodotus | 
says it was used as a cement in building the | 
strong walls of Babylon, large quantities | 
being brought down to the Euphrates by | 
the river Is. These fountains of Is, cele-| 
brated as having attracted the attention of 
Alexander the Great, Trajan and Julian, 
still pour out inexhaustible supplies. The 
same author describes the mode of obtain- 
ing solid bitumen and petroleum from a! 
spring near Anderica, on one of the Ionian | 
Islands. This spring is still flowing. Diodo- | 
tus Siculus and Josepbus noticed the bitu- | 
men of the Dead Sea; its use in medicine | 
and in coating ships; its importation into 
Egypt, and its being used with aromatic 
spices for the purpose of embalming. — 
American Naturalist. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


Abundance of Petroleum.—Dr. T. Sterry | 
Hunt has made an estimate of the petroleum | 
in a limestone of the Niagara age, near| 
Chicago, with the following almost ineredi- | 
ble result: Although the formation bas a| 
thickness of only 35 feet, yet in each square | 
mile it must contain not less than seven and 
tbree quarter millions of barrels of petroleum. | 
The total produce of the great Pennsylvania | 
oil region for the ten years from 1860 to) 
1870 is estimated at twenty-eight millions | 
of barrels, or less than would be contained 
in four square miles of the oil-bearing lime- 
stone formation of Chicago. Some of the 
petroleum and bitumen seems to have been 
of animal origin and some of vegetable, the | 
animal appearing to bave been the most | 
sbundant.— American Naturalist. 


Substitution of Artificial for Natural) 
Dyes.—In closing his report upon the} 
chemical products at the Paris Exbibition of | 
1878, Gustav Engel anticipates the speedy | 


' 


| 
| 
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|displacement of natural coloring materials 
| by artificial dyes. 


The invention of artifi- 
cial alizarine, indigotine, and other similar 
products; the progress which industrial 
chemistry has made in securing for anilines 
a permanence which is, in some cases, even 
greater than that of the natural products for 
which they were substituted; the brillianey 
of their tints; their ease of application, and 
the important economy which results from 


\their use, are all indications of the most 


promising character—Bull. de la Soc. In- 
dustr, 


~ -. 
Selected for Friends’ Review 
NEEDLESS FEAR. 


Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them, fragrant, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 
Deep in the green hillside? 
Four brown sparrows—the cunning things— 
Feathered on back, and breast, and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 
Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping lower to see my prize, 
Watching their motions with eager eyes, 
Dropping my berries with glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard. 
And, looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a branch, near the old stone wall, 
(Fearful and sad as to what might befall,) 
The poor little mother bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And while to the slender bough she clung, 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 

“Ah, birdie,” I said, “if you only knew 

That my heart was tender and warm and true;” 

But the thought that I loved her birdlings too 
Never entered her small brown head. 


And so, through this world of ours we go, 
Bearing our burdens of needless woe ; 
Many a heart beating heavy and slow, 
Under its load of care. 
But Oh, if we only, only knew 
That God was tender and warm and true, 
And that he loves us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 


—_ > 
For Friends’ Review. 
HELP. 


The world is full of labor, 
It toils in weariness ; 

You cannot bear its burden, 
But you can make it less. 


A little child is trying 
To lift a heavy load: 
Go, help the helpless toiler 
Along the weary road. 


A poor, old, friendless woman 
Is tottering on alone; 

Her trembling strength has failed her : 
Go, offer her your own. 


Though little be each action, 
Its heart the Lord shall see, 
And His shall be the witness: 
«“ Ye did it unto me.” 
Charles F. Richardson 
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JOSEPH G. FOGG, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 142 North Sixteenth, street, 


At Friends’ Burying Ground. Successor to Samuel 


Fogg, formerly 1310 Cherry street. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Teacher, a graduate 

of Haverford College, desires employment in 
some Friends’ school, as instructor in Mathematics or 
in general Literature. Reference. Address Geo. W. 
White, Academy, Sunbury, Gates county, N.C. 42.3t 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3rd_ inst. 

GREAT BriITAIN.—The arbitrators on the question 
of wages in the South Yorkshire coal mines have de 
cided against the masters. The result affects 50,000 
men and boys, 

A dispatch from Simla, Hindoostan, announced that 
the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Afghan- 
istan was ratified on the 30th ult. This treaty advances 
somewhat the Indian frontier, and gives Great Britain 
the command of some of the principal passes. It also 
provides for a British Resident at Cabul, with power 
to depute agents to the Afghan frontier on special oc- 
casions, the Ameer to be allowed to send agents to 
India. British sympathizers in Afghanistan are to be 
amnestied. The Ameer is to be supported against 
foreign aggression. Commercial affairs will form the 
subject of a separate convention. 

FRANCE.—In the Darien Canal Congress, on the 
26th, a sub-committee presented a report admitting 
the Nicaragua route, with locks, to be practicable, 
but regarding the level canal course proposed by Lieu 
tenant Wyse as the best, with some modifications. On 
the 28th, the Committee on Technical Questions, after 
reporting revised estimates of the cost of that plan at 
$140,000,000, the Nicaraguan plan at $180,000,000, 
and the Atrato route at $206,000,000, agreed by a vote 
of 20 to 9, to recommend to the Congress the modified 
Wyse or sea-level plan. The Congress adopted this 
route by a vote of 98to 8. It leaves the Atlantic at 
Navy Bay, near Aspinwall, follows closely the line of 
the railway, and traverses an inhabited region. In 
place of locks, there will be a tunnel six kilometres, 
(nearly 33¢ miles) in length. It is estimated that it 
can be completed in six years. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Council of State of the canton 
of Uri bas submitted to the Great Council a law visit- 
ing wilful murder and incendiarism resulting in loss 
of life, with the punishment of death, the execution 
to be private. 

The St. Gothard Railway Company, which under- 
took to cutatunnel under Mont St. Gothard, was 
obliged to suspend the work in 1876, for want of 
funds. Germany has now agreed to add 6,000,000 
francs to her original subsidy of 20,000,000 francs; 
Italy promises a like sum, making her whole grant 
§5,0C0,000; and Switzerland gives 8,000,000 in addi- 
tion to her previous 20,000,000. The railroad com- 
pany must raise 20,000,000 francs more, which the 
Financial Society of German bankers will supply, and 
thus the 40,000,000 francs needed to complete the 
tunnel will be obtained. The works have been re- 
commenced. There remain 1800 metres (1968 yards) 
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ult. clouds of ashes overhung the foot of the moun. 
tain, which was in almost total darkness. On the 
night of the 28th, balls of fire were thrown toa great 
height, and burst aloft like rockets, emitting a fiery 
shower. 

SpAIN.—The King opened the Cortes in person on 
the ist inst. His speech declared that the Ministry 
will continue the practice of liberal principles; will 
submit measures to alleviate the effects of the ten 
years’ war in Cuba, and with the aid of the Cortes 
will endeavor to assimilate the condition of the colony 
to that of a province of Spain, and hasten the day for 
the complete abolition of slavery. 

GERMANY.—Prince Bismarck bas addressed to the 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen a note, inviting them 
to surrender their privileges as free ports, and to as- 
sociate themselves with the Imperial fiscal system. 
The note is said to be couched in such terms as to 
leave no choice but submission or the certainty of 
compulsion. 

SoutH ArricA.—On the 11th ult., it is stated, a 
Zulu chief, named Mateona, who had decided to sur- 
render to the British, having been joined by Cetewayo's 
brother with the remnant of a force lately defeated, was 
on his way to headquarters for that purpose, with some 
thousands of his people, when he was met by a pow- 
erful force of Zulus, supposed to be commanded by 
Cetewayo himself, and a fearful battle ensued, ending 
in a defeat of those who wished to surrender, who 
were driven back. Cetewayo, elated by his success, 
was said to be awaiting, in a very strong position, the 
advancing British troops, and to have declared that 
he will never surrender. 

DomeEstTic.—A violent storm of wind and rain, as- 
suming in at least part of its course the character of 
a cyclone, passed in nearly an eastern direction over 
the northern part of Kansas, the southeastern corner 
of Nebraska, and into Missouri, on the joth ult. The 
town of Irving, Kansas, about 80 miles west of 
Atchison, was nearly destroyed, abou: 40 buildings 
being demolished ; 15 persons were killed, and many 
injured. Near Frankfort, in the same county, great 
destruction occurred ; four persons were killed, and 
later reports represent that from 50 to 60 families 
were rendered homeless and destitute of clothing, pro- 
visions and farming implements. At many other 
points, buildings were blown down or unroofed, trees 
uprooted and crops injured. Near Blue Springs, Mo., 
a dwelling was demolished, the family being carried 
up into the air and dropped at different places and in 
different directions from the site of the house, the dis- 
tance varying from 100 to 200 yards. Both parents 
and one child were killed. Another child was found 
in a pool of water, 50 yards from the house, only 
slightly injured, but with straw and grass wrapped 
tightly around its head and shoulders, In all 50 or 
more persons are believed to have lost their lives, 
while hundreds were left destitute, 

Judge Emerson, of the U.S. Court in Utah, has 
sentenced a man named Miles to a fine of $100 and 
imprisonment for five years in the Nebraska Peniten- 
tiary, for polygamy. ‘This is the second conviction 
under the laws of the United States. An appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the Territory. 

ConGRESS.—The President, on the 29th ult., vetoed 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
bill, on account of the clauses repealing the laws which 
authorize ihe appointment of chief supervisors or spe- 
cial deputy marshals of elections, and also repealing 


to be bored, and it is hoped that the workmen from | the law for the protection of U. S. officersin the dis- 


the opposite ends may meet before the close of this 
year. 


ITALY.—Mount Etna is in full eruption. 


Several | the United States over such elections. 


charge of their duty at Congressional elections; the 
effect of these clauses being to destroy any control by 


On the ques- 


fresh openings, or craters, have appeared, and streams | tion of passing the bill over the veto the vote in the 
of lava are flowing down the western slope. Several | House was, yeas 112, nays 91, not two-thirds in the 


villages‘are threatened with destruction. 


On the 3oth ' affirmative, hence it was lost. 





